THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

a citation of precedents. Professor A. V. Dicey also agreed with Sir
William Anson, and analysed the question in his usual methodical
manner. Professor J. H. Morgan, however, emphasised that 'such an
independent decision on [the King's] part would almost inevitably be
equivalent to a dismissal of his ministers \ that the conduct of an election
under such circumstances and its effect on the position of the Sovereign
* would be such as no loyal subject could contemplate without mis-
giving ', and that if once a dissolution were effected by the King's
personal choice 'no dissolution would be free from ambiguity, and
speculation as to the degree of responsibility of the Sovereign would
be a feature of every election*.

There cannot be the least doubt that Professor Morgan was wholly
in the right. Either the King 'persuades' his ministers to 'advise* a
dissolution (in which case cadit qu&stio) or ministers resign. In other
words, the King cannot exercise his prerogative of dissolution without
'advice'; he can only dismiss his ministers. His power to do this has
already been discussed;1 and Professor Morgan's arguments against it
are, it is submitted, entirely convincing.

The matter was discussed behind the scenes early in 1914. Lord
Esher said that he was 'not at all sure it might not become the duty of
the Sovereign, at any risk to himself, to insist upon a dissolution, and
if it is refused by Asquith, to send for a neutral statesman, who would
form a Government temporarily for the purpose of conducting an
appeal to the country'. He said that this would have the advantage that
in practically dismissing his ministers, the King would be 'keeping the
ground until the country had determined which party was to govern'.2
Lord Stamfordham seems to have replied pointing out the danger that
the Liberals would appeal to the country against the King himself.
Lord Esher retorted that he was thinking of 'what might be the duty
of the King to do at the moment when armed conflict was recognised
to be inevitable'.3 It will be seen that Lord Esher recognised that a
demand for dissolution was equivalent to a dismissal of ministers. What
he implied, therefore, was that if the Conservatives, or some of them,
stimulated rebellion in Ulster the King might dismiss his Liberal
ministers in order to put in a 'neutral* politician who would hold an

1 Above, pp. 403-12.          z Esher Papers, m, p. 148.          3 Hid. p. 149.
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